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yOLUME II. 


Written for the Bouquet. 


4 ouching story is beautifully told by a little print, represent- 
ing an erring girl who has returned to the paternal home, and 


erfather, a stern but sorrowful old man, who is engaged in 


burning the gay trappings his repentant child has just thrown 
off, to puton once again the humble garments of her more 


innocent days. 
THE RETURN TO THE VILLAGE. 


The spoiler came, 


It isa French design, and is entitled 


With a sweet voice which stole upon ber ear 
Like a soft tone of music, and a charm 
Which like a first young dream of guileless love 
Haunted her innocent thoughts, aud day by day 
Was her companion in her solitude. 
He spoke to her of love; and as he marked 
The warm blood kindling in her youthful cheek, 
And her quick pulses tmobbing with the wild, 
Delirious fulness of delight, he knelt, 
Fen in his pride before her, and with vows 
And protestations of uncnding love, 
He changed her spotless innocence to guilt— 
Aye ruined her and left her! 
The bright tinge 
Of health forsook her cheek, and fiom her eye 
The flash of beauty faded, and her heart 
Was stung with agony, when the keen, 
Fierce whisperings of conscience came sometimes 
Like an unbidden vision, until thought 
Had perished in its own intensity. 
She might have borne without a murmuring word 
The deep and bitter agony which guilt 
Was pouring on her heart; but when she saw 
Her father’s eye grow dim, and his strong limbs 
Tremble with weakness, as if grief had dried 
The fountains of his strength; then to her soul 
Low whispers came, that she had murdered him— 
Then her sick spirit could no longer bear ;— 
And with a silent prayer for those she left, 
Aud a half-uttered curse upon herself, 
She fled from her disgrace. 
Years rolled away, 
And he, whose lovely daughter bad so sinned, 
Had half forgotten her; but yet sometimes 
Her spirit seemed to linger round ber home, 
And then each flower which she had loved in youth, 
And every spot where she was wont to stray, 
Grew dearer to the old and care-worn man. 
* * * * * * * 
He sat one morning in his cottage door, 
Gazing with a calin eye upon the scene 
Which lay so fair before him, and his thoughts 
Were straying in a half unconscious dream, 
To his long absent daughter—Where was she? 
Tears came unbidden to the old man’s eye, 
And a half-stifled groan burst from his lips, 
As if his spirit struggled with itself. 


A light form stood beside him—a low voice, 
With a heart-broken accent, but a tone 

Which pierced his very soul, fell on his ear. 
It was his child. She had come back again 
With a repentant heart, and now she stood 

A suppliant before him. She had been 

A wretched, friendless outcast in the world, 
And drank of its wild pleasures, and the sting 
Which follows guilt, had rankled in her heart 
With a fierce agony; but now with tears 

She knelt before him, and confessed her sin. 
A smile spoke his forgiveness !—a new light 
Beamed in her eyes, aud with a buoyant heart, 
And a light step of gladness, she threw off 
Her gaudy trappings, and resumed the garb, 
Which she had worn in youthful innocence. 


The flush of health returned to her wan cheek, 

And ber weak voice grew clearer, and the sting 
Which guawed within her like a ‘tooth of fire,’ 

| Had ceased to torture. With her penitence, 

H There came a calm upon her wearied soul, 

And like a ciild she wept for very joy ! 


| 
1 
| 


| 

| re . 

| That Gop had spared her to return once more! 
ALP. 


| From the Cincinnati Mirror. 

| ASHTON GREY. 

H BY MRs. JULIA L. DUMONT. 

(Concluded.) 

| But the Fates, as they quietly and steadily pursue 
|| the feartul and complicated web of man’s destiny, 
| make themselves merry at the idle, though busy in- 
|| terference of human calculation, anticipating their 
| work. Ashton Grey at that moment crossed an ad- 
| jacent path, and ere she was seated in the humble 
'| dwelling, he also had crossed its threshold. And he 
|| was again before her—her recently betrotled—her 
\| still loved one, and had heard the sentence which was 
to render this their final interview—and where were 
now the calin and s.ern suggestions of prudence—the 
‘| measured arguments with which she had striven to 
‘nerve her heart to the trial? Gone—melted utterly 


|| away, like a cold, dark mist in the warm, rich light of 


| glowing day ; and Rosabel, as the voice of her lover 
|| again met her ear, felt that were the ban of the uni- 
verse upon him, she would still go forth with him un- 


| hesitatingly and gladiy, to meet its scorn, with a de- | 


i votion, as sacred and tranquil in its nature, as pre- | 


|| vailing in its strength—a reliance, that however sub- 
|| jected to shame and obloquy and degradation, Ashton 


| Grey was still the same being she had at iirst beheld | 


\| him, and to whom she had voluntarily plighted the 
|| vows which he now urged with a depth of passion that 


|| subdued even his proud frame to weakness. And 


| : : s : 
|| duty itself, now assumed a new and brighter coloring. 


| Should woman’s affection recoil back upon itself, when 
| the plague-spot was on its object! Rosabel found an 
| easy parallel, and ere the lovers separated, all thought, 
‘all purpose of estrangement, was forgotten, and a 
solemn renewal of her faith was given instead. Yet 
how was this faith to be sanctified? or what was to be 
the result of this sacred compact? 

A few days and young Grey was bound to that 
mart, which though considered as a neighboring em- 


| come subject to the deathless power of a magician, at 


seek to tear her from the sheltering guardianship 
of fond adoption, but to leave her at once friend- 
less and unprotected? Or could he tear himself 
away, and leave her—so gentle, so yielding, so de- 
pendant, still exposed to those dreaded influences, 
which had already threatened to «strange her from 
him? Either alternative was madness, and private 
marriage could alone secure lim asemblance of tran- 
quility, At his return he might then claim her as 
unalienably and forever his own—and Ashton Grey 
was now eloquent—Rosabel’s scruples were finally 
overcome, and in less than a week after, under that 
same roof, and with the support of no attesting friend, 








‘ 


that time presented a distance, as interminable in | 
thought, as it was wildand perilous. Should he now, 
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save its humble, though faithful occupant, her fate 
was irrevocably united to his whatever it might be. 
Strong indeed was that sentiment which carried 
the timid Rosabel through so fearful a step; but 
While her purpose was upheld by its strange ascend- 
ancy, her nature sunk beneath the effort, and cold 
and pale as if the hand of death had been upon her, 
she stood the following day at her window gazing 
fixedly ata laden boat, which some one was just 
loosening from its moorings, and in which the flit- 
ting form of Ashton Grey might be seen with the 
quick step and hurried air of one about to leave 
the shore. Rosabel scarcely breathed—she pressed 
her hands upon her pallid brow, and directed her 
thoughts to Him, who ean alone calm the tempest of 
When lifted her 
husband was standing in the prow. of 


feeling. she again her 


L eye, 
the boat, 
closely surrounded by a group of men, and the next 
moment she beheld them leaving it, with him still in 
their midst. They ascended the bank, and inter- 
vening buildings now hid them froin 
What could it mean ? 


she still remained motionless, momentarily expecting 


her view.— 


Surprised, startled, anxious, 


her husband’s return, but minute after minute passed 


silently away, and still he came not. The boat had 


| been again moored, and some others came and busied 


themselves for atime about it, 


but they were un- 


known to Rosabel. Something too like a commotion 
was in the village. Men were hurrying through the 
principal street as by some common impulse, and 
craftsman and Jaborers, dropping their respective im- 
plements, seemed gathering to some common point 
of interest. Gradually it subsided, and all again was 
still, save in the heart of the young bride, to whom 
longer suspense had now become agony. Slowly 
and feverishly to her, the long hours passed away, 


and her half frenzied eye had become dim with watch. 


| ful tone from the deserted and solitary river. 


ing. What could thus detain him whose purpose it 


was to depart so early! The day—the weary—the 
endless day wore on, and still that boat swung idly 

5 PY 
from its moorings, and the wind came with a mourn- 


Again 


‘and again had Mr. Aunesly entered the apartment 


‘and striven to draw her from it but she stiil plead 


|| illness and begged to be alone. 


Twilight at last 


|| gathered over the spot where her gaze had been so 


long and vainly fixed, and Rosabel sunk on her bed in 


porium, since the navigation of our waters has be- || 


utter exhaustion. Still her ear, quickened by intense 


'| watchfulness, canght every sound, and she now heard 








her name repeated below in a voice, that was little 
calculated to silence her apprehensions. 

‘May I speak with Miss Hampden, ma’am,’ enquir- 
ed the speaker, and a moment after the poor woman, 
who had alone witnessed the bridal, was ushered 
into her chamber. 

Rosabel started wildly to her feet: ‘Ha %—you 
have come to tell me—’ 

‘You have then heard it ma’am !’ 

‘Heard it—merciful God—no! heard it ’~What 
is there then to hear?” 

‘Why dear ma’am, if you were not so flurried—’ 

‘Well, well, but I ai not—I am calm—perfectly 
calm’—and Rusabel seated herself with a stifling and 
haggard composure. 
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‘ Why, after all,’ resumed her informant, ‘ perhaps | forfeited—I am the wife of Ashton Grey, and have | do this, all else, save your pity and YOUr pardoy 


_——— 


it is not so bad, for innocence you know will be some- | cast away the kindness with the counsel that would | were vain. 


how—’ | have saved me from so unhappy a union.’ 
‘ Tell me for God’s sake at once, and distinctly | | 
what you mean-—’ | moment before had entered the apartment—but no— |, 
‘Well ma’am, you know that last week a small | too sadly intelligent were the look and manner of the | 
trading craft lay at the river some days. The owner collected Rosabel, and with a conviction of the reali- | 
had pretty much sold out, and it was supposed he ty, he now paced the floor with hurried and agitated | 
went offin the night. But yesterday his body was | strides. | 
taken up floating some distance below, and it is‘ Yet Oh,’ exclaimed the fair culprit, clasping her | 
thought he was murdered here—and—and some sus- hands in a sudden paroxysm of emotion, ‘will you in |) 
picion has lit upon your husband and his father, and | this hour of unutterable agony withhold your forgive- | 
they have been taken up and—But you are so dread- || ness ’—will you believe that I am not the ungrateful | 
ful pale—and cold too—cold as death—ah me she is being I seem ?—that it would have been my fondest || 
dying, and I must call for—’ | wish to have deserved as to receive your paternal } 
The fainting Rosabel roused—‘ No, no,’ she con- | kindness, but that my faith was plighted ere I had a), 
vulsively exclaimed, ‘I am better,—better’—she re- home ora counsellor! Oh say,’ she continued, sink- } 
peated, struggling for calmness as if for life, ‘and ing at the feet of Mrs. Annesly, who had wept in | 
proceed—I am able, quite able to hear all.’ | silence, ‘ you at least, in whom all the tenderness of | 
‘I have told you all except the message that Mr. | adead mother has been revived, tell me, oh tell me | 
ere I go, that you forgive and will deign to pray | 
for me.’ | 
seen him? | ¢And whither would you go, my poor girl?’ said | 
‘ Wi, was it not my place to see him? Was not | Mrs. Annesly, clasping her to her heart.  ¢ Think | 
my three children playing round me, and did I then | you, youare to be expelled from your present home ?’ 
want any one to tell me that Ashton Grey was no! ‘Alas! to my husband’s prison—there is now my | 
murderer? And was it not then for me to know | home, and stern and gloomy duties only, are now | 
whether I could do any thing for him in his need ?’ } mine.’ 
‘ But the message—the message !’ \ Col. Annesly seated himself and drew her towards 
‘Why, he told me, Miss Rosabel, or—or my dear | him. ‘ Rosabel tell me all that relates to this ill- 
young lady, he said, T must tell you--I will try to re- | starred marriage.’ A few words detailed the whole. | 
member his very words—that you must never think ‘Yes!’ he exclaimed, ‘it can be easily annulled. i 
of him again, only asa dark dream—that he had | Let this foolish ceremony be at once expelled from 1 
been guilty, very guilty in seeking to link your life) your thoughts, and I will take measures to have it im- 
with one, who was destined to a strange and unnatu- r mediately made void.’ | 
ral lot, and the only thing that could now afford him|| ‘ Rosabel rose with the look and tone of irrevoca- | 
a glimpse of light, would be to know that you had | ble decision.—‘ Spare me, oh spare me this unneces- | 
no part nor share in it: and so he conjured you by | sary and unavailing conflict. The seal of my door | 
that love, which would go with him to the grave, if is forever set-—earth has no power by which it may 
you would save him from the only agonies that he be effaced—Think you I have thrown from me the 
had no strength to bear, to regard your marriage as blessed trust of your protecting kindness for a love 
if it had never been, and to reveal it only to have it that is subject to change and circumstance? Oh no! 
cancelled !’ _ and do not think me mad when I say, that life has no 
A ghastly smile touched the features of Rosabel— degradation, and death no bitterness, but I would 
‘And does he,’ she said, ‘measure the love that rather share it with him, if such be kis lot, than the | 
made me his by such an estimate. Little indeed he | brightest cup the universe can bestow.’ 
’ ‘Terrible infatuation,’ said Col. Annesly, and 
his thought a separate path for her of happiness—No, | again he paced the floor in extreme agitation.—There 
Ashton our fates are now subject to but one control— , was something in this fearful strength of sentiment | 
the tempest that gathers over your destiny must fling | 2 one so young, so frail, so gentle, that gave a new 
its darkness on mine, however we may be sundered, | interest to her character, and he looked at her as she | 
‘Go,’ she added, turning to her visitant, and a deep | stood in her pale and almost spiritual beauty, with | 
calm as of a spirit suddenly girt up to the performance deep and softening emotion. 
of some imperative duty, came over her whole aspect || ‘ Harrict,’ he said, addressing Mrs. Annesly, ¢ I 
--‘Go, my kind Mrs. Wilson, Iam no longer in need | am going out. Iwill see young Grey myself, and we 
of your attendance, and will not detain you.’ | will settle what can be done.’ 
A few minutes after she entered the apartment of | ‘You will then attend me thither” i 
Mrs. Annesly. || ‘No, Rosabel, you are not to go now; another 
‘ Are you better my dear girl? enquired the beney- | time perhaps,’ and putting her gently but firmly from 
slent matron, as her countenance lighted up with | him, he left the house. 
pleasure at her entrance; but surprise and concern | In half an hour he returned. He came fortified 
immediately clouded it as she met the look of her with new arguments. The unfortunate Grey, far 
ward. Perfectly calm indeed, and placid, were the , from wishing to see his bride, had but repeated the 
features of Rosabcl, but it was a calmness too still, message already received, and Col. Annesly now en- 
too solemn; and the expression of her usually soft! forced it with renewed earnestness. It was an idle 
and timid eye as it was now lifted full and quietly | task ; Rosabel was immovable, and the morning 
to meet hers, was far too profound for ordinary | brought no change of purpose. 
feeling. 


| 
| 
| 


Ashton sent you—’ 
‘The message—Gracious Heaven! have you then 


knows his bride, or he would not thus have imaged to | 


{ 


} 


‘You would save me,’ she said, § from humiliation 
‘ A bitter struggle is past,’ she replied in a tone of, and sorrow, and to effect this, would estrange me | 
mournful wildness— I come now to entreat your for- || from my husband. Teach me then how I may forget | 
giveness, and to reccive, if it be not withheld, your, he ever existed—how I may shut from my vision his | 
parting blessing.’ | prison—his chains—his soul’s agony—and then, 

‘What mean you dearest Rosabel ? | kindness may busy itself in plans to exempt me from 

‘That I may no longer usurp a tendernessI have ;, sharing the bitterness of his destiny. Till you can || 


‘She is delirous,’ exclaimed Col. Annesly, who a || remonstrance was at last suppressed. 
himself attended her to the prison, 
time she was permitted to visit her hy 


. *, e 

| moments sunk. Meanwhile as the hunter wond 
7 . if 

at the strangeness of the circumstance, some 
ay: < ‘ ! ov 

floated within his reach, which upon taking up P" 


‘These indeed were freely given; and furt) 


Col. Annesly 
and from thas 


sband daily, 
We pass over these interviews ; they were nets 


rily fraught with passion and gloom, and fitful 
and fears, and agony. Meanwhile Col. Annes] 
an active interest in the fate of the younger pri 
The circumstances, that had attached SUSPicion to 
the elder Grey, had it not been for the general sn 
of his character, would have passed unnoticed : bis 
those implicating his Son were of the strongest he 
ture. Yet the general prepossession was in his favor 
and those who knew him best were impressed witha 
belief that though he might have been induced by 
circumstances to assist in concealing the crime, the 
father alone was guilty. As for Ashton himself, his 
manner was little calculated to inspire confidences 
he was collected, but melancholy in the extrene: 
and though he invariably affirmed his innocence, yet 
even to his friends he declined entering into any “a 
planation of the facts, upon which be had been a. 
raigned. Col. Annesly, however, did all that couij 
be done in his behalf. Counsel was engaved—testj. 
mony examined, and counteracting evidence sought 
for. No prospect, however, was afforded of his ac. 


y took 
Soner, 


_quittal, and he was now urged by his friends as the 


only hope for life, to become an evidence for the 
state ; to this, however, he gave a peremptory and 
indignant refusal. 

Meantime Rosabel seemed supported by a preter. 
natural strength. Her form became fearfully atten. 
uated, and her temples were wan and sunken, but 
she spoke not of suffering, or of fear, and awaited 
the day of trial with a mild resignation. It came, 
and the judge and jury and witnesses, and all the in. 
posing array of the court were assembled. A crowd 
of spectators thronged into the place; indeed the 
whole mass of inhabitants was either present or sif- 
ficiently near to catch the earliest rumors of tle 
trial. Even the blanketed form and glittering eye 
of the Indian might be seen amid the crowd, for 
there were some of that race, to whom the Gres 
were personally known at that time, in the forest 
city, and they had been brought thither with the 
throng. 

Ashton Grey, as the first indicted, was brougit 
forward, and at his side, supported by the am of 
Col. Annesly, and wearing a cast of beauty scarcely 
of earth, so still, so colorless, so impressed with tle 


| seal of holy and solemn communings—stood the de- 
voted Rosabel. The trial was opened, and the test 
| 

|| mony against the prisoner heard—It formed a strong 


and fearful chain of evidence. A handkerchief fast 
ened to the body of the deceased, and to which # 


| appeared some weight had been attached, that ws 


accidently disengaged, bore the initials of his nae 
a piece of money, which the morning of his arrest 
he had passed away, was identified by a distinct 
mark, as one that had been seen in possession of the 
deceased by a citizen, to whom he had remarks 
that he preserved it as a pocket piece—and lastly, a 
hunter crossing the river from the opposite shots 
upon the night of the supposed murder, had seen 
through the dim haze of midnight at some distance 
above him, a single individual, in a canoe, apparently 
towing a skiff into the middle of the stream. Pres 
ently after, this person turned back with the cand 
alone, to the shore, and the skiff he had left, in we 
in? 


ed 
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to be a hat. 


suorey 


43 
This hat he found, upon reaching the | After the completion of this murder, in which I had) from the hatehet—that supported thy childhood—and 
to be Ashton Grey’s, as his name was written |, no accomplice whatever, I took a handkerchief from Ashton. thou shalt be my witness as | have been 


yon the lining, and having the following morning 
sresented it to the prisoner, with a detail of the cir- 
“amstaneesy he had betrayed the utmost perturbation. 
~ after the close of this appalling evidence the pris- 
er was called upon for his defence. He declined 
any whatever, and even his counsel stood 


| it, and with it fastened a Weight to the body. I then 
Went out in acanoe to scuttle the craft, and being 
somewhat disturbed with my work, 1 threw off my 
hat, and after, hitting it with my paddle, knocked it 
into the stream. It floated at once from my reach, 
making ; 
vorfectly silenced by the strong concurrent facts, 
is A deep 


me. } The 
following day [imet in company with Ashton Grey, 
a person with whom I had contracted a small debt. 


and at that very time, I saw some one « rossing below 
It must have been he who picked it up. 

qainst which he had nothing to oppose. 

sloom pervaded the whole court. Ail who knew with 1 : ) 

\shton Grey, had loved him; and strangers who look- { handed him the money, which I had taken trom the 

od upon his fine countenance, aud youthiul and noble 

ld not believe him a vile criminal, without 


pockets of the deceased, and saw him immediately 
transfer it to my son, to who it appeared, he was, 


himself indebted.’ 


form, Cou 
jain. His manner during the examination of the 


witnesses, manifested neither indiiierence nor alarm, Wile yet the witness was speaking, a low murmur 


wut 
jut a gloomy composure—a firmness not of stoicism, | of satisfaction arese through the assembly, and as he 
hut of a mind disciplined and made up to meet the ow paused, every eye was turned with kindness and 
result. Yet when it was closed, and he beheld Col. congratulation to the redeemed prisoner ; but as they 
Annesly making his way out of the crowd with Ros- met his rm . look, ail at once reweibered tht 
abel lifeless in his arms, his agony, though he uttered | the acquital of the son, was purchased by the certain 
He had start- 


ed forward as if to follow her, and then recollecting 


. a gay oe ee ee |e eee awics 

no sound, moved the whole assembly. conviction of the father, and all licarts, too, acknowl- 

edged the force of an clevated nature, tor he, who had 

5 ‘ ‘ CEE Le Seek a ae a ae | : 

nimself, he crossed his arms convulsively on his borne his own attainder with IBamy foruutude, now 

_— . ; rf ' io Beenle Se al : | 

breast, and stood motionless : but lip, and brow, and sunk back upon his seat and wept aloud, at the dee p 

sheek, grew perfectly bloodless, save where the guilt and utter humiliation of his doomed parent. 

Vit =) - ry : ‘ . 
The old man again turned towards him, and his 


look was of unmixed -tenderness. 


swollen and agitated veins were wrought on his 
hich, broad forehead—and his head dropped upon ‘ Ashton,’ he said, 
| weep not for me—lI do not deserve it; nor yet for 
ithe shame of a father’s guili—I hasten to tell you, 
|| while yet [ may, for I shall slip the executioner,’ and 


his heaving chest, as if the last struggle of his spirit 


were over. 
After an interval of some minutes, the judge seem- 


“4 } IA as w~) lea e | 2 . ryt} me fac 6 +7 
edabout to sum up the evidence, when some one, indeed as he spoke, the hue of death was fast gather- 


who had just entered, spoke a moment with the coun- 
sel forthe prisoner. ‘le deinands,’ said the messen- 
ser, ‘to be called upon to give evidence in his son’s 


ing upon his countenance— you have no share in my 
polluted blood, or name. Some twenty years ago, 
ere yet Icould have looked upon murder with a steady 
behalf,’ and the counsel now suddenly turning to the || eye, though smaller crimes had driven me from the 
court, requested an order for a new witness. A gleam | pale of civilized society, I purchased you, then a fair 


infant, from yonder savage ;’ al! eyes toilowed those 


of hope lighted up in the countenances of the assem- | 
tly. The order was given, and amid the intense || of the speaker, as he pointed to one of the swarthy 
gaze of the multitude, the elder Grey was soon after || spectators, already noticed, and the judge, deeply 
brought into court as the witness required. 


interested in so strange a scene, bade him come for- 
ward. 


His ap- || 
pearance, since first presented to our readers, had 
undergone a material change. 


|| ; ’ : ; 
Disease had been || ‘Tells this man true?” he enquired of the Indian, 


obviously and sternly at work with his muscular || whose gleaming eye evidenced his knowledge of 
‘ame, and his countenance had acquired a ghastli- || the language. 
aessyeven deeper than united illness and confine- || corroborated. 
ent would have bestowed, and which threw into yet | ‘And when, or where had you taken your infant 
wader light the harsh, and repulsive lines, that a || prisoner Y 

iif of crime had wrought upon his lineaments. Its | The Indian detailed the time and place of his cap- 


The tale was at once and distinctly 


) 
| 
| 
H 
| 


1 . ° | ‘ - . . 
sold obduracy too, had given place to an expression || ture—and Col. Annesly, who having consigned the | 


of hagoard weariness, as of fierce and unwasting || fainting Rosabel to the care of his wife, had again 


conflicts. As the gaze of the curious throng was |, returned to the court, exclaimed ‘God of Heaven ! 
} . . ' . . . ! | bd > : 4 ~ , 
vent upon him, his brow knit, and a look of scornful ||’"Tis my son!’ Further description of the scene were 
lance, darkened his countenance—but it was only idle. 


| 


‘ra moment-—his eye instinctly turned upon his son, | The business of the court was resumed. The 


tho yet stood overwhelmed with his recent emotions | formula of examination and conviction was comple- || 


ht. 1 ee : = an ee ee 
—us lip and cheek livid, his eye blood-shot, and his || ted, and the criminal, sentenced to death, which 


i 
| 


whole attitude that of intensest despair—and the old | disease seemed about to anticipate, and supported | 
manta ver ° r ° : }| . . ‘ | 
man’s features lost their ferocity. ‘Their expression |} by his guards, was borne back to prison. Col An- 


xen with some terrible struggle, and as he turned to ‘ He is dying,’ said the latter, as they laid him upon 
the court in reply to the question, ‘do you know || his straw, and he looked at his changing visage with 
tught of the circumstances of this murder? the 

100d gushed from his mouth and nostrils, 


spew . . 1 . ‘ , P 
sew unsettled, his whole frame was apparently sha- | nesly and his son were arin in arm at his side. 
| } 





| mingled horror and tenderness. 

and he | ‘ Ay,’ replied the old man, with a gleam of satisfac- 

“aned his broad, but emaciated frame, against a|| tion laying his hand upon his almost skeleton breast, 

pillar for support. Collecting himself, however, he | ‘the memories of this prison have not tugged here in 

‘pokd with firmness. |\| vain—and Ashton,’ he exclaimed, (for such it seems 

‘Tt will be recollected,’ he said, ‘that a crowd of || was the real name of young Aunesly, which he had 

MoMIscuous citizens, called together by some public | learned from his own lisping accents,) ‘this is like 
oration, dispersed on the evening of this transaction. | 
| 


yourself, to support even the wretched criminal in 
Among them were Ashton G rey and myself, and af- 


| 

| his last extremity—Ah! thou may’st well be here, 
te : . . i 

Treturning to my lodgings, I found Ihad by some |} for thou wert used to look upon me with fondness— 
‘ersight, taken his hat in place cf my own—as it!|to climb my knees in play—and these are the hands, 


"i$ a thing of no moment, I thought no more of it, | spotted as they are now with blood, that saved thee 


thine, that, cuiltv as Lam. I have not sought thy fi 
lowship in crime. No, | wished thee happy, and 


was glad in thy better nature—Hla, tears !—-tears for 


me? well, let them tlow 


are the tirst, that hay 


Not eve 


a mother’s tear, evel 


—they 


wy 
ever been shed for the lon —one outeast. 


in infaney, no not so mueh as 
tell on ny brow, to soften my heart, or to wi 


its stains—An alien to the world trom my birth 


have grown up in erime, and thou « 


whom | have bitterly lived, hast thoucht of me with 


kindness, or looked upon me with trust. But for 


this l had not died a murderer. Ashton, thou recoil. 


est at that name—thou shudderest avain at the reco}. 
lection of my euiut— vell, be it so—the u might of 
earth may not think of crime without horror—yet is 


there no one who may pray forthe penitent ! Is there 
none, Who dare intercede, even for the murderer, at 
the hich, the terrible bar of God V 

A divine was at hand, and he now lifted his voice 


in earnest and impressive supplication. As it ceased, 


the hand that Ashton had taken was elenched in 
death, and the struggling spirit had tled to that only 
Tribunal, where with the erimes of man all the fear- 


fal and unseen influences, operating upon his course, 


are justly weighed. 
Leave we the habitation of ouilt, and agony, and 


death, and seek we another sceae, upon which mem- 


ory may rest more complacentiy. It is the apart- 
» 


ment of the recovered Rosabel, over whom, 


as she 
lies upon the throbbing bosom of her husband, Col. 
Annesly hangs for one moment with unuiterable fond- 
ness, exclaimine, * Ye are only happy, as ye have 
been faithful,’—and then drawing his wife to hi 
Iiar- 


once bright cheek and still briehter 


heart, softly whispers, ¢ Harriet, my own dear 
riet, from whose 
spirit, long years of mourning have stolen the bloom 
and the gladness,—nerve your heart to hear me—our 
child yet lives—our mourned—our lost one—he is 
restored—and with him, yet another equally to be 
cherished—nay Harriet be strony—do not lose a bles- 


| sed consciousness—revive—look up 


and behold— 

these are our children !’ 

| REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED MILITIA 
OFFICER. 


\} KY COL. BELLEROPHON BURDOCK. 


NUMBER II. 


Tue flame of military ardor once kindled in my 
‘breast, I did not long rest satisfied with the subordi- 


nate station of a private soldicr ; indeed, I was scarcely 


able to go through the manual exercise, before | began 
to aspire to the supreme command of the Applesbury 
Light Infantry. 


Doggett and Ensign Barnicoat were one day mowing 


Happily for my desires, as Captain 


in the meadows, the captain received a severe wound 
|in the leg, from the ensign’s scythe, which threatened 


|to make him a cripple for life, and obliged him to re- 


sign his commision. Ilere was a fine field open to 
|my efforts. The captain of the company, by virtue 
of our wise and excellent militia laws, was to be chos- 
en by the vote of the members; and every private 
| soldier,—myself among the rest,—might lawfully as- 
| pire to that high honor. 
| It was true that Tom Heeltap, the shoemaker, and 
‘our first lieutenant, considered himself sure of the 
election, and whispered about every where, that it wes 
totally unmilitary and unheard of, to proceed in any 
other way than by regular promotions. But it sohap- 
|| pened, that Mr. Heeltap, had rendered himself obnox- 
| jous to a certain portion of the company, by his 
| behavior ata military ball the previous winter; hay- 
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ng been guilty of decided rudeness towards the wife | benefit of such of my readers, as may hope to be 
of Ensign Barnicoat, a very pretty and high-spirited |, chosen captains of companies, assuring them that || Plain was at least fifteen miles dista 
‘they cannot possibly better it, but will do well to learn 
| it by heart, and speak it verbatim on the day of their 
'| election. 





woman, who ruled her husband with a strong hand, 
and would give him no peace, night nor day, till 
something could be done to avenge her on the lieu- 
tenant. [Ensign Barnicoat had a strong party in the| 
company, composed of his own and his wife’s friends, | 


who proposed, at first, to put him in captain over | 
Heeltap’s head. But the ensign, being of a meek 
and quict disposition, and more accustomed,—by force | 
of domestic discipline,—to obey than to command, | 





was reluctant to take upon himself such high respon- 
sibilities, and eagerly listened to me, when I proposed 
to join his party, on the condition of being chosen 


commander. | 
My education and property, and the hereditary 

respect which was felt for me, as the only son and ! 

representative of Major Bon Burdock, gave me great | 


advantages ; and, to allow the citizens of Applesbury |! 


all due credit, notwithstanding that old, and generally | 
true saying, that a prophet has no honor in his own | 
country,—my fellow soldiers certainly began to have | 
some glimpses, however obscure, of that great military | 
genius which I afterwards displayed,—on many a 

muster field,—so much to their honor and my own. | 
The week previous to the election, I was busy enough. 


I took ¢are to shake hands, at least once a day, with | 


every member of the company, whether [ suppose 
him my friend or not; and every evening, at the bar- 


room of tie village tavern, facetious!y named the | 


Applesbury Hotel, I delivered the most energetic and | 
spirited discourses, on the great importance of main- | 
taining the militia system, in its then highly improved 
condition, and demonstrated to the complete satisfac- | 
tion of my hearers, that were it not for the Applesbury 
Light Infantry, and their unceasing exertions to pre- 
serve the public tranquility, the whole commonwealth, | 
in ten days, would fall into a state of utter confusion. | 
My learned disquisitions on tactics, with which I used 
to wind oii’ the evening, and criticisms on the man- | 
euvring of the company at their last training, won | 
mightily on the hearts of my fellow-soldiers. I have | 
even sometimes flattered myself that Marianne Fair- 
service did not omit to use some influence in my 
behalf; at any rate, her father’s hired man gave me 
his vote; and when the dey of election came, | 
found myself chosen commander by a majority of ten. 
No words can adequately express the exultation 
that swelled my heart, at this sudden and high promo- 
tion. Instead of marching along in the middle of a 
crowd, unnoticed and undistinguished, and unknown, 
to be thus brought out into public view,—put forward 
at the head of the company, ‘the observed of all 
observers,’ the admiration of all the boys and girls in 
the town, the cynosure of all eyes—the ‘military 
chieftain ’ of Applesbury,—ah! you, who have never 


drank of glory’s intoxicating draughts! you, who 
have never felt the extatic throbbings which swell, 
with almost overpowering delight, the heart of a mi- 
litia captain when he marches through the town the 
first time after his election!—it is in vain for your 
cold imaginations and placid souls to attempt to form 
the slightest idea of what I felt, on the occasion of my 
first promotion. As soon as the election was over, I 
hurried the company off to Seargeant Milligrub’s gro- 
cery,—cailed for two quarts of Santa Croix, and as 


much Brandy, two water pails, and half a dozen | 
pounds of sugar, and put the talents of the sergeant, | 


who had the reputation of being the best mixer of'| 
grog in the whole country, into immediate requisition. 
In those days there were no Temperance Societies, 
and we all drank to our heart’s content. 
sooner slaked our thirst, than I addressed the compa- 


ny in the following speech—which I insert for the 





bea great sham fight. 


We had no 


Fe.tow Sotprers!—On an occasion like this, 
called by your votes, to the command of the Light 
Infantry, permit me to express,—feebly, indeed, but 
in the best terms I can command,—my profound grat- 
itude for the honor you have done me, and my exalted 
sense of the duties and responsibilities of my station. 
‘The militia, gentlemen, is the bulwark of our country ; 


| the sole and single rampart that repels the tempestu- 


ous waves of foreign invasion, and domestic insurrec- 
tion, which, were they not daunted by the flaming 


| brightness of your swords, and terrified at the fearful 
aspect of your array of bristling bayonets, held by the | 


free hearts of citizen soldiers, would hasten to swallow 
up our wives and children, and sweep away every ves- 
tige of our free institutions. Gentlemen, I hope you 
are conscious, that strict discipline, and unhesitating 
obedience, are absolutely essential to military efficien- 
cy ; and, I must beg of you, gentlemen, however you 
|are pleased to consider me, in the ordinary intercourse 
| of life, your equal and boon companion, to recollect 
| that the moment my epauletts are on, J am your 
commander, and you my soldiers. This I know, is a 
tender point, and [ will not insist further upon it at 
present. 
| the pails; let us drink once round to the Applesbury 
Light Infantry ! 


This speech was received with great applause, 
though that part of it which touched upon obedience, 
made some of the men cry Pshaw! and others laugh 
outright. I took good care, however, to hear neither 
their pshaws, nor their laughter. The truth is, that 
if there be any defect at all, in our excellent militia 
system,—which, indeed, I shall be the last person in 


'| the world to admit,—it consists in the small degree of 


respect, which, by the customs of the militia, an offli- 
cer can require, or the men will yield. This, to be 
sure, is a matter of but little consequence to great 
military geniuses like myself, to whom the citizen 
soldiers pay a sort of involuntary respect ; but I have 
often seen your common-place captains put to their 
wit’s end to make their men obey them. But this is 


|, a digression. 


The election took place in the month of August, 
and was soon followed by the company training, pre- 
| liminary to the regimental review. It is not my in- 
| tention to dwell upon this training, as I must hasten 
| on to greater things. I will only say, therefore, that 
the day passed off without any considerable incident ; 
/except, that as ill luck would have it, just before Mr. 
| Fuirservice’s door, the company was thrown into sad 





| 
| 


. : : : : 
| drove of oxen. However, notwithstanding this acci- 


| dent, Miss Fairservice allowed, that Captain Doggett, 
| himself could not have mancuvred the coinpany bet- 
| ter; and, to tell the truth, it was nothing but my un- 
common presence of mind, in ordering the company 


| to ‘form parallel lines with a space between ’em,’ and 


| so letting the cattle pass through, that saved us from 


suflering some serious loss. 
The regimental muster was now approaching. The 
| companies were ordered to assemble at Ragamuffin 
Plain, and it was currently reported that two or three 
| regiments were to meet there, and that there was to 
I recollected that, hitherto, 
'my military reputation had not extended beyond the 


| 


;an opportunity of distinguishing myself in the face of 
| the whole county, I resolved that it should not pass 
|unimproved. I instilied some of my own ardor into 
| my company, and every day drilled such of the men 
as I could get together, taking special care to instruct 
them in the true art of loading and firing in double 
quick time. 


Gentlemen, there is some grog yet left in| 


| confusion, and was like to have been run over, by a' 


limits of Applesbury, and, considering that here was | 


ee, 


gh Ragamufi: 
nt from Apples 
bury, my company was on the field by five ae 

All 


‘the morning. I pass by the review and other prelitn; 
(| nary matters and hasten on to the sham fight. en 
|| Were two regiments mustered together, and one was 
to be fitted against the other. Colonel Gae, 
Blazcaway, with the regiment under his comman 
was stationed near the top of Booby Hill, which 
slopes gradually down upon Ragamuffin Plain s jy 
was strongly entrenched bebind a brush fence : ang 
Colonel Napthali Eatemall, to whose regiment | be 
longed, was to attack him and driye him from bs 
entrenchments ; for the colonels had cast lots for the 
honor of the victory, and the lucky lot had fal 
our regiment. 


The eventful day came; and thou 


here 


Jen to 


The regiment was drawn up iis two columns, and 
‘my company was placed at the head of the Jef; 
column; midway between the enemy end oursel\e;, 
was a ledge of rocks, which was supposed to bea 
| strong battery occupied by the enemy; but asall 
their companies were necessary to fill their lines 
| the top of the hill, the battery was served by an ima. 
|| ginary battalion. 
| It was impossible to attack Colonel Blazeaway, 
i without first carrying this battery, and my company 
‘was detached for this purpose. My heart beat hard 
| at the thoughts of such dangerous service; but, re. 
| pressing all emotions of fear, I gave the order to trai 
|arms, and pushed boldly forward at the head of my 
| company. The imaginary battalion, that occupie 
|the fancied battery, was supposed to keep up a most 
| incessant and tremendous fire of grape and cannister ; 
| but undisinayed and undaunted, I rushed on throug 
ithe fire, and after a desperate struggle, carried the 
| battery at the point of the bayonet. 

Colonel Blazeaway immediately detached two com. 
panies of grenadiers to dislodge ine ; but, our regiment 
;advancing, they were obliged to fall back without 
|| effecting their purpose. I now took my place at tle 
| head of the left column, when the Colonel led us up 
within an hundred yards of the enemy, under a tre. 
/mendous fire of artillery and small arms, and ordered 
|| the columns to deploy. The regiments stood firing 
/at each other till they had spent all their cartridges, 

when the word was given to assault the enemy’s en- 

||trenchments. Having now become accustomed to 
'|the smell of powder, and my blood being heated, and 
my spirits raised, I rushed forward, sword in havd, 
|| followed by my company. We soon succeededi 
i! making a breach in Farmer Cornstalk’s brush fence, 
|and were rushing forward in full pursuit of the enemy, 
'| when, too intent upon the battle, I ran agairst a senb 
oak, and made a grievous rent in my regimental 
breeshes. Though thus severely wounded, I was too 
\| full of fight to leave the field, and, binding up my leg 
| with a red silk handkerchief, I rallied my men, aud 
| 


| 
| 
| 








| continued the battle. 


| The brush fence had, by this time, been stormed 
\ throughout its whole extent; and, according to the 
| previous arrangement, Colonel Blazeaway and his 
|| troops were bound to take to their heels ; and so they 
| all did, except Captain Smashem, the blacksmith, who 
‘commanded the Rantipole Sharpshooters, and whos 
place in the line was just opposite to mine. Bnragee 
‘at the flight of his comrades, when I hinted to hi 
‘that it was time for him to run too, he set. his arms 
‘akimbo, swore he would not budge a step, and chal- 
\lenged me and my company to a round of fisticufl. 
| Captain Smashem was a stout brawny blacksmith, 
and I was but a stripling; but, angry that he did ” 
run away agreeably to contract, I accepted his cha 
lenge at once, threw down my sword, and stood . 
my defence. The men of both companies imitated 
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| inquiries about the progress of iat on the 
to each other, began to turn the sham ‘| other side of the water. Like most enthusiasts in the 
= psy I had a confused vision of hard | ecience, his own head was a remarkably beautiful 
age bloody noses, but my head soon began | Noyes ; and | soon found that he was the bosom friend 
tp grow dizzy, and I sunk to the ground beneath the | of Dr. Spurzheim, to whom he offered to introduce 
slows of © aptain Smashem. me. We made an engagement for the next day, and 
When I came to my senses, I found myself in the | ‘the party separated. 
wolonel’s tent, with half the officers of the regiment | . My new acquaintance called on me the next morn- 
standing about me. The surgeon was bathing my | ing, rahi So appointment, and we went together 
temples, and the chaplain,—kind soul !—was pinning || to Dr. Spurzheim’s 
‘i together the fragments of my new uniform coat, || | 


our example. They threw aside their guns, and, 


residence. ‘The passage at the 
entrance was lined with cases, in which stood plaster 
yhieh hung about my shoulders in lamentable tatters. || casts of the heads of distinguished men, . orators, po- 
Syery voice Was loud in the praises of my invincible | ets, musicians; each class on its particular shelf, 
wurage, and I was told that my men had done them- || making altogether a most ghastly company. The 

alyes the greatest honor, not one in ten having es- | | dectae | received my companion with great cordiality, 
aped without a black eye or a bloody nose. The | | adressed him in French, and changing to very good 
R siarpshooters had been surrounded by the other | _German- English, when he made any observation to 
companies and compelled to surrender at discretion. | me. He is a tall, jarge-boned man, and resembles 
Captain Smashem was immediately put under arrest, || Harding the American artist, very strikingly. His 
and threatened with a double visitation of a Court | head is finely marked, his features are bold, with 
Yortial and an indictment for an assault and battery. || rather a German look ; and his voice is particularly 
For myself,—my eyes were so swollen that I could winning, and changes its modulations in argument 
sarcely see, and my nose was pretty much beat to! from the deep earnest tone of a man, to an almost 
pieces. My new uniform was quite ruined, my feath-|) child-like softness. The conversation soon turned 
sasiiel, and my cap out of all shape. But I recol-| upon America, and the doctor expressed, in ardent 
lected that such is the fortune of war, and comforted | terms, his desire to visit the United States, and said 
gyself with the thought of the glory I had acquired ; i he had thought of accomplishing it the coming sum- 
al this sham fight on Booby Hill, which some of my |'mer. He spoke of Dr. Channing, said he had read all 
tind readers may think I had little cause to rejoice in, || his works with avidity and delight, and considered 
eyentuated, as { will presently show, in my being} him one of the clearest and most expansive minds of | 
chosen colonel of the regiment. | ‘the age. If Dr. Channing had not strong develope- 
| ments of the organs of ideality and benevolence, he 
From the New-York Mirror. said, he should doubt his theory, more than he had 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. | ever found reason to. 








BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


———_——— | miliar with our country, as few men in Europe are. 
LETTER XVI. 


PARIS. | gist, wishes to have his own developements pronoun- 

‘lr room-mate called a day or two since on General ye upon; but I had been warned by my friend, that 
Bertrand, and yesterday he returned the visit, and|| Dr. Spurzheim refused such examination as a gene- 
yent an hour at our lodgings. He talked of Napo-/| ral principle, not wishing to deceive people and, une | 
eon with difficulty, and became very much affected || willing to run the risk of offending them. After a_ 
when my friend made some inquiries about the safe- || half-hour’s conversation, however he came across the 
yofthe body at St. Helena. The inquiry was sug- 
sted by some notice we had seen in the papers of||of hair, felt my head closcly all over, and mentioned 
wattempt to rob the tomb of Washington. The || at once a quality, which, right or wrong, has given a. 
general said that the vault was fifteen feet deep, and || tendency to all my pursuits in life. As he knew, ab- 
covered with a slab that could not be moved without solutely, nothing of me, and the gentleman who in- 
michinery. The mind of the venerable old man is |/troduced me knew no more, I was a little startled. | 
‘dently giving away. He has shown this often of || The doctor then requested me to submit to the ope-' 
uate in the chamber of deputies, of which he is mem- 
er. He told us that Madame Bertrand had many 
mementos of the emperor, which she would be hap- 
PY to show us, and we promised to visit him. 

Ata party, a night or two since, I fell into conver- 
ition with an English lady, who had lived sev- || found De Potter the Belgian patriot, and Dr. Bow- 
ral years in Dublin, and was an intimate friend of ring, with the phrenologist, waiting to undego the 
daly Morgan. She was an uncommonly fine woman, || same operation. The preparations looked very for- 
thin appearance and conversational powers, and | 
ld me many anecdotes of the authoress, defending 
t from all which she allowed. 
lole, the impression that Lady M’s goodness of | 
art Was more than an offset to her certainly very 
Ahocent weakness. 

dttan American’s asking after the ‘ fenders in | hair cut, and the Jong white dress put on. 
Kidare-street, ;° though she half withdrew her cordi- || of the head is taken first ; and as I was only immer- | 
lity when I told her I knew the countryman of mine | ||sed up to the ears in the liquid plaster, this 
io wrote the account of Lad y Morgan, of which | 
“complains so bitterly in the * Book of the Boudoir.’ 
Was this Lady with whom the fair authoress ‘ dined 


the Chaussee @ Antin,’? so much to her satisfac- 
tl. 


| 
| 
| 
i 





which was too kind and particular to be declined ; and 
appointing an hour to be at his 
day, we left him. 








|to prevent stain to the clothes. 
est, I took my turn first. 
My companion was much amu- || tion for being beheaded. 


As I was the young- 
It was very like a prepara- 
My neck was bared, my 


was not 
1 — alarming. The second part, however demanded 
more patience. My head was put once more into the | 
stiffened mould of the first half. and as soon as I 
could get my features composed I was ordered to shut 
my eyes; my hair was oiled and laid smooth, and | 
While we were conversing, the Lady’s husband || the liquid plaster poured slowly over my mouth, eyes, 
Teup, and finding I was an American, made some || and forehead, till I was cased completely in a stiffen- 





He knew Webster and Pro- |) 
‘fessor Silliman, by reputation ; and seemed to be fa- | 


One naturally, on meeting a distinguished phrenolo- || 


room, and putting his hands under my thick masses | 


ration of having a cast taken of my head, an offer | 
rooms the following | 


I was there again at twelve the morning after, and | 


-midable. A frame, of the length of the human body, | 
lay in the middle of the room, with a wooden bow! | 
I received, on the || to receive the head, a matress, anda long white dress | 


The back | 


ing mask. The material was then poured on thickly, 
till the mask was two or three inches thick, and the 
voices of those Standing over me were scarcely au- 
dible. I breathed pretty free ly through the two ori- 
fices at my nose ; 
Mademoiselle Sontag, who was nearly smothered in 
the same operation, came across my mind rather viv- 
idly ; and it seemed to me that the doctor handled 
the plaster quite too ungingerly, when he came 
to mould about my nostrils. After a half-hour's im- 
prisonment, the plaster became suificiently hardened, 
and the thread which was laid upon my face was 
drawn through, dividing the mask into two parts. It 
Was then gradually removed, pulling very tenaciously 
upon my eye-lashes and eye-brows, and leaving all 
the cavities of my face filled with particles of lime. 
The process is a tribute to vanity, which one would 
not be willing to pay very often. 

I looked on at Dr. Bowring’s incarceration with 
no great feeling of relief. 
than to experience, I think. 


It is rather worse to see 
The poct is a nervous 
man ; and as long as the muscles of his face were 
visible, his lips, eyelids, and mouth were quivering so 
violently that I scarcely believed it would be possible 

|to get an impression of them. He has a beautiful 
face fora scholar—clear, well-cut, finished features. 
expressive of great purity of thought, and a forehead 
of noble amplitude, white and polished as marble. 

| His hair is black and curling, in most 
activity of mind,) 
and forms a classical relief to his handsome temples. 


(indicating, 
} cases, Dr. Spurzheim remarked, 


, Altogether his head would look well ina picture ; 
| though his ordinary and ungraceful dress, and quick, 
bustling manner, rather 
society. 


destroy the effect of it in 


De Potter is one of the noblest looking men I ever 
saw. Ile is quite bald, with a broad, majestic head, 
'| the very model of dignity and intellect. Dr. Spurz- 
heim considers his head one of the most extraordina- 
|ry he has met. Firmness is the great developement 
calin and 

|| very impressive, and he looks as if made for great 
| occasions—a man stamped with the superiority which 


} 


|| of its organs. His tone and manner are 


others acknowledge when circumstances demand it. 
| He employs himself in literary pursuits at Paris, and 
|| had just published a pamphlet on ‘ the manner of con- 
‘| ducting are eure so that no after-revolution shall 
|| be necessary.’ I have translated the title awkwardly, 
| but that is the subject. 

I have since heard Dr. Spurzheim lecture twice, 
and have been with him to a meeting of the * An- 
'thropological Society,’ (of which he is the president, 
and De Potter the secretary,) where I witnessed the 
|| dissection of the human brain. most inter- 
esting and satisfactory experiment, as an_ iljustration 
| of phrenology. David the sculptor, is a member of the 
He looks 


It was a 


more like a sol- 
|, dier than an artist, however; wearing the cross of 


| society, and was present. 
| J 


_the legion of honor, with a military frockcoat, and an 
‘erect, stern, military carriage. Spurzheim lectures 
lina free, easy, unconstrained style, with occasionally 
a little humor, and draws his arguments from admit- 
ted facts only. Nothing could be more reasonable 
than his premises, and nothing more like an axiom 
than the results, as far as I have heard him. At any 
| “rate, trug or false, his theory is one of extreme inter- 
‘est, and no time can be wasted in examining it—for 
litis the study of man; and, therefore the most 


‘important of studies. — 


| I take my departure from Paris to-morrow. I have 
_just been making preparations to pack, and it has 
| | given me afitof bad spirits. Ihave been in France 
Hf | only a few months, but if I had lived my life here, I 


1 could not be no more athome. In my almost univer. 


but the dangerous experiment of 
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sal acquaintance, I have of course made pleasant || 
friends, and, however time and travel should make us | 

indifferent to such volant attachments, I cannot now | 

cast off these threads of intimacy, without pulling a_| 
little upon every sincere feeling. I have been burn. | 
ing the mass of papers and cards that have accumu- 
lated in my drawers; and the sight of these Fr rench | 
invitations, mementos, as they are, of de lightful and | 
fascinating hours, almost staggers my resolution of 
departure. It has been an intoxicating tune to me. 
Aside from lighter attractions, this metropolis collects 
within itself'so much of the distinction and genius of 
and gifted men in Paris coming here | 


the world ; 
merely for pleasure, are so peculiarly ace essible, that | 
one looks upon them as friends to whom he has be- 
come attached and accustomed, and leaves the sphere | | 


in which he has met them, as if he had been a part | 
I do not think | 


of it, and had a right to be regretted. 
{ shall ever spend so pleasant a winter again. And 
then my local interest is not a light one. 
oreat lover of out-of-doors, and I have ransacked Paris 
thoroughly. I know it all from its broad faubourgs 
to its obscurest cul de sac. 1 have hunted with anti- 
quaries for coins and old armor; with lovers of ad- 
venture for the amusing and the odd ; with the curi- 
rious for traces of history ; with the romantic for the 
It con- 


L believe, more odd people, 


picturesque. Paris is a world for research. 
tains more odd places, 
and every way more material for uncommon amuse- 
ment, than any other city One 
might live a life of novelty without crossing the bar- 
rier. All this My eye 
wanders at this moment from my paper to these 


in the universe. 
insensibly attaches one. 
lovely gardens lying beneath my window, and | could 


Just over the 
long line of low-clipped trees, edving the fashionable 


not feel more regret if they were mine. 


terrace, 
a stone’s throw—the windows at which Napoleon has 
monarchs 


stood, and the long line of the of France, 


and it has become to me so much a habit of thought, 


sitting here in the twilight and musing on the thou- || 


sand, thousand things linked with the spot my eye 
embraces, that I feel. as if I had grown to it—as if 


Varis had become to me, what it is proverbially and | 


naturally enough to a Frenchman—* the world.’ 

L have other associations which I part from less 
painfully, because I hope at some future time to re- 
new them—those with my own countrymen. There 
are few pleasanter circles than that of the Americans 
in Paris. Lafayette and his numerous family make a 
part of them. 
iman more, but seeing him often brings one’s rever- 
ence more within the limits of the affections ; and I 
consider the little of his attention that has fallen to 
my share, the honored part of my life, and the part 
best worth recording and remembering. He called 
upon me a day or two ago, to leave with me some 
copies of a translation of Mr. Cooper's lette 
finances of our government, to be sent to my friend 
Dr. Howe ; but to my regret I did not see him, He 
neglects no American, and is ever busied about some 
project connected with their welfare. May God con- 
tinue to bless him! 


And speaking of Mr. Cooper, no one who loves or | 


owns a pride in his native land, can live abroad with- 
out feeling every day what we owe to the patiotism 


as well as the genius of this gifted man. If there is 


an individual who loves the soil that gave him birth, | 


and so shows it that we are more respected for it, it 
. . ‘ *,° . . 
is he. Mr. Cooper’s position is a high one; he has 


great advantages, and he improves them to the utter- | 
most. lis benevolence and activity in all enterprises 


Sa ea pian) 
for the relief of suffering, give him influence, and he 


employs it like a true philanthropist and a real loyer 


Tam a 


1 see the windows of the king within half 


could not learn to love this good | 


r on the | 


of his country. 


icans abroad are not always national. 


I say this particularly, though it | 
may look like too personal a remark, because Amer- \ 
I am often 


mortified by reproaches from foreigners, quoting ad- | 


missions made by my countrymen, whtch, should |, 
be the last ontheir lips. A very distinguished per- 
son told me a day or two since, that ‘ the Americans 
abroad were the worst enemies we had in Europe.’ 
It is difficult to conceive at home how such a remark 
stings. Proportionally, one takes a true patriot to his 
heart, and I feel it right to say here, that the love of 
country and active benevolence of Mr. Cooper, distin- 
guish him abroad, even more than his genius. His 
house is one of the most hospitable and agreeable in 
| Paris : and with Morse and the circle of artists and 
men of distinction and worth about him, he is an ac- 
quaintance sincerely to regret leaving. 

Ihave taken a place on the top of a diligence for 
a week. 


It is a long while to occupy one seat, but 


the weather and the season are delicious; and in 
the covered and roomy cabriolet, with the conducteur 
fora living reference, and all the appliances for com- 
fort, Lexpect to live very pleasantly, night and day, 
till Lreach Marseilles. Vaueluse is on the way, and 
I shall visit it if I have time and good weather, per- 
At Marseilles I shall take the steamboat for 
Leghorn, and thence get directly to Florence, where 
I shall remain till Ihave become familiar with the 
Italian at least. I lay down my pen till all this 
plan of travel is accomplished, and so, for the pres- 
ent, adieu! 


1? 
haps. 





HiYMN BEFORE SUNRISE, IN THE VALE 
OF CiTAMOUNY. 
RY S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Hasr thou a charm to stay the Morning-Star 
In his steep course? So long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, 


The Arve and Ary 


O sovran Blanc! 


eiron at thy base 


i Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form! 


oy from forth thy silent Sea of Pines, 
How silentiy! Around thee and above 

black, 
methinks thou piercest it, 

| As with a wedge! But when I look again, 

It is in thine own calin home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation froin eternity! 
O dread and silent Mount! 


Deep is the air and dark, substantial, 
An ebon mass: 


I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 


So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 

Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
Yea with my life and life’s own secret joy: 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there 

As in her natural forin, swelled vast to Heaven! 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 


Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 


| Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 

Voice of swect song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn. 

i Thou first and chief, sole Sovereign of the Vale! 


O struggling with the darkness all the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars, 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink: 
Companion of the Morning Star at dawn, 
Thyself earth's rosy star, and of the dawn, 
Co-herald: wake, O wake, and utter praise! 
Who sunk thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 


Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee Parent of perpetual streams ? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


i, Conrad over the dim waste of waters,—leaning 


i 


| 
| 
' 
| 
{| 
{ 
| 


| 





| 
| 


| 


—————, 
Down those precipitous, black, Jagged rocks 
For ever shattered and the same for ey 7 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came.) 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have , 


er? 


joy, 


rest? 

Ye Ice-falls! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mie! 
And stopped at once amid their mad: 
Motionless torrents ! 


ity Voice, 
lest pl unge ! 
silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the sates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen fall Moon? Wh 


Clothe you with rainbows? 


10 bade the s 
Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet !— 
God ! let the torrents, like 
Answer! 
God 


Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounc 


a shout of nations, 
and let the ice-plains echo, God! 
! siag ye n 


eadow-streams with cladsome yojes! 


And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagles, play-mates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element! 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise! 

Thou too, hoar Mount! with thy 


sky-pointirg peg} 
Oft from whose feet the 


t das, 

Avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure sere 
Iuto the depth of clouds, that veil thy breast 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountain! thou 
That as [ raise my head, awhile bowed low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow traveling with dim éyes sufiused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, 

| Rise 


Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills 
Y ol S ’ 


O ever rise, 

like a clond of incense, from the earth! 
Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun 


Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 





BYRON’S WRITINGS. 
I nave been reading Byron to-day followitg 
| through the classic ground of Europe, and blend 
‘myself in sympathy with his heroes,—bending with 








Lara gloomily against the pillars of the banquet-10 
—dark and alone, amidst light and love and music, 
scowling with the Giaour in the dim aisle of thec# 
vent,— 


‘With gloom beheld—with gloom beholding 
The rites which sanctify the pile.’ 


I have gazed with Alp, while the cloud of his destty 


3 


| swept darkly between him and heaven,—or = 


with Manfred from ‘the difficult air of the iced 


| mountain-top’—down where the mist boiled upwat 


|, from the valleys 


——‘ white and sulphurous, 7 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hel 
Heaped with the damued like pebbles.’ 


Byron is no more, nobly he perished in the class 
tand of his adoption, where 


—-' The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea.’ 


| He sleeps well, ‘ after life’s fitful fever;’ and 6° 
forbid that any one should .wantonly attack his me! 
‘ory. I would not, if it were in the power of ami ji 
to do so, detract one tittle from the full meastt’ " 

his great fame. But I have fearcd—and still feat 
the consequences—the natural and unavoidable cm 
sequences of his writings. I fear that, in out enti 
siastic admiration of genius, our idolatry of ~~ 
the allurements to vice and loathsome depravity; ! 

| awful impiety, and the staggering unbelief conta 

|in those writings, are lightly passed over, and acq! 
‘esced in, as the allowable observations ‘of @ mast 


| 


atellect, W 
orld, whi 
ry mind, at 
world, 0 
vyhtened @ 
yp succeedé 
por oe | 
“the bles: 
aitt of Hea 
and a-curse 
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Voice, 
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like sounds? 
snow, 
God! 


frost! 
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louds ! 
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» pure sere 
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sn had broken down the barriers of ordina- | 
sind and which revelled in a creation of its own ; 
F werd over which the sunshine of imagination 
is sa at times, with an almost ineffable glory, to | 
Final by the thick blackness of doubt and | 
peor and misanthropy, relieved only by the light- | 
ing flashes of terrible and unholy passion. 
“The blessing of that mighty intellect the prodigal | 
sft of Heaven—became, in his possession, a burthen | 
snd a-curse. He was wretched in his gloomy unbe- | 
of, and he strove, W ith that selfish purpose which | 
' ro often actuates the miserable, to drag his fellow- 
beings from their only abiding hope—to break down 
a the human bosom the beautiful altar of its faith, | 
sal to fix in other bosoms the doubt and despair which || 
jarkened his own,—to lead his readers—the vast mul- | 
ride of the beautiful, the pure and the “gifted, who | 
golt to his genius as to the manifestations of a 
www divinity—into that ever darkened path which is tl 
| 





wlden only by the lost to hope—the forsaken of |, 
Heaven—-and which leads from,the perfect light of | — 


ioliness down to the shadows of eternal death. 

fever man possessed the power of controlling at 
wll the passions of his readers, that man was Lord 
i ‘on. He knew and felt the mightiness of his |! 
sowwer—and he loved its exercise—to kindle in a 
thousand bosoms the strange fire which desolated his | 
ayn. He loved to shake down witha giant’s strength 
the strongest pillars of human confidence—to unfix 
the young and susceptible spirit from its allegiance to 

itueand to the dearest ties of nature. No man 
Sia finer and more enchanting pictures of the | 
cial virtues—and love and friendship never seem 
nore beautiful than when made the subject of his | 
vivid and graphic delineation. But acold sneer of 
wepticism, an unfeeling turn of expression, or a vul- 
arand disgusting companion associated with images 
if purity and loveliness, breaks in upon the delicious 





onship of angels; and the holiness of beauty de- 
uutts—the sweet spell is broken forever, and the sa- 
red image of virtue is associated with disgust and 
ihorrence. It seemsas if the mighty magician de- 
igited in adorning with the sun-like hues of his 
imagination the Paradise of Virtue, in order to dis- 
wermore fully the feil power which he possessed, || 
iflarkening and defacing the fair vision, of sending |) 
‘heeurse of his own perverted feelings to brood over | 
like the wing of a destroying angel. 


J. G. Whittier. 





THE GRAVE 

“tur grave! the grave! It buries every error; cov- 

fs every defect; it extinguishes every resentment. 

From the peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets | 
ad recollections ; who can look down on the orave, 
ven of an enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb, 
fiat ever he should have warred with the poor hand- | 
lof earth that lies mot ildering before him? But the || 
Ewe of those we love—what a place for meditation ! 
Then it is we call u p in long review the whole history 
{virtue and gentleness, and the thousand endear- 


‘tts lavished upon us, almost unheeded, in the daily | | 


am of intimacy—then it is we dwell upon the | 


ness, 


ness, the solemn and awful tenderness, 
ert ting scene ; 


Tief « ’ 


the bed of death, with all the stifled 
its noiseless attendants ; 


‘iduities ; the last testimonies of expiring love ; the 


eh] "a4 : 
ble fluttering, Oh! how thrilling is the pressure 


‘7 o . 

the hand; the fond look of the glancing eye, turn- 
9 . ’ ae 
Ps upon Us, even from tie threshold of existence ; 


he faj 
faint , faltering accents struggling in death to give 
Nemore assurance of affe ction, 


ch had lifted itself above the ordinary || of bnried love and meditate ! 


ic of the reader, like a foul satyr in the compan- | 


of the | | 


its mute watchful | 


Ay, go to the grave 


count with thy conscience of every past endearment, 


1 _ unregarded, of that departed being, who never—never 


—can return to be soothed by contrition! If thou art 
a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or a 
furrow to the silvered brow, of an affectionate parent— | 
if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the fond 
bosom that ventured its whole happiness in thy arms 
‘to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth—if 
‘thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged in thought, 
or word, or deed, the spirit that generously confided in 
thee—if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one 
|unmerited pang to the true heart that now lies cold 
|and still beneath thy feet—then be sure that every un- 
kind look, every ungracious word, every ungentle ac- 
tion, will come thronging back upon thy memory, and 
knocking dolefully at thy soul—then be sure that thou 
lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and 


| utter the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear | 


—more bitter, because unheard and unavailing. 


| 
} 
} 


Washington Irving. 





| WULs BOUVUQUBe, ! 
|——— 

\| PEDANTRY. 

| Some ten ot twelve days since, we received a letter 

| from one of our patrons, which, though contrary to 

| our usual custom, we cannot forbear to lay before our 
jreaders. We are not over vain, but must for once | 
‘be indulged in a few cursory remarks upon it. The | 
|| worthy gentleman whose name is attached probably | 
} writes *M. D.’ to his name—at least we 
our books, with ‘ Doct.’ perfixed. The precious mor- | 
} ceau, with the exception of some figures which we | 
| | have added, for reference, is given verbatim et liter-. 
1 atim. 


| 
| 
r 


e have it on 


Hesron August 11th 1832 


Mr. PusiisuEr 
Sire, the fourth number of your Bouquet I have not 
| Received although your Agent Receved pay in ad- 
| vance, Please send them regular or refund tor what 
|remains over what has ben received or any way you 
| please, [1] but to say the least I shall charge you 
| postage for what are not Received—{2] When the 
publishers of Periodicals send cut their papers they 
| want their pay—|3] when we pay the publisher for 
‘his paper; we want the paper or else we wish to 
| keep the godown [4] and let him keep his paper— 
| NOW regular or none at-all |5] A paper of the size of | 
|| yours would be worth the money provided it was fil- 
| led with scientific matter or arts and science [6] in- 
|| stead of the polite literatur of the day which is as it 
} were no literature but a kind of nonesense addressed 
||to the senses in the system of man—(anatomicaily 
| and physiologically considered) (7] to lull those or- | 
|P 
| 





gans into folly —But excuse I do not wish to dictate | 
but to receive your paper when due 
ORRIN C. WHITE 
[1] Prithee, dear Doctor, at what Ccllege were you 
educated? If at none, what district school claims 
the honorable distinction of forming and finishing so_ 





|profound a scholar as yourself! Did’st ever see | 
Webster’s Spelling Book? What does b-e-n spell?! 
Hast ever been initiated into the more 


1 sublime and 
I] mysterious science of English Grammar, as taught | 
\|in Murray’s Abridgment ? An analysis of your sen- | 
tence would read—‘ Please send them regular or re- 
‘boon for those which remains over those which has | 
been received.’ Verily, thou hast forgotten thy first 
lesson, which taught thee that a ‘verb must agree | 





| 
with its nominative case in number and person.’ 

[2] What are we to understand by thist The 
senses in our system, are inadequate to the task 
which this sentence gives our understanding. 

[3] Very true Doctor. You stand accredited on 
our books, the amount of subscription, for the present 
volume. 












There settle the ac- |! 


[4] ‘Godown”’ Boy ! bring us the quarto diction- 
ary ! Godown—G-o-d-o—our spectacles, boy—G-o- 


d-o—positively it 1s not here. Perhaps the Doctor 


| willlend us his, that we may be enabled to discoyer 


the signification. 
[5] ‘now regular or none at-all,’ 


Doctor can you 
parse that ! 


Wecannot. In re- 
ply to this demand, for such we suppose it be, we 
would 


Reader can you? 


inform him, and any other of our friends 


who may receive their paper irregul: irly, that we are 
regular in the performance of our duty, and their pa- 
pers are invariably deposited in the Post Otlice, onthe 
day of publication. 

[6] Very likely it would doctor, and we sincere) ly 
regret your disappointment, inasmuch as we are fully 
convinced by your elegant epistle, that you really need 
a paper filled with scientific matter, and would, no 
doubt, be much benefitted by an occasional lesson in 
the art of spelling and the science of English 
Grammar. 

[7} Dear doctor, you have taken too elevated a 
style, your words, if they are addressed to the sen- 
ses in our system, are of little use, for we have none 
that can fathom your meaning. We know not the 
anatomical construction of the senses, nor indeed 
ever considered them as directly forming a part of the 
material system. But we suppose the doctor knows 
and can describe minutely, the influence of imagina- 
tive writings upon the ear, the eye, the nose or the 
mouth, which we have always considered the more 
direct organs of the senses. Mayhap he intends, in 
his letter, to show us an anatomy of the senses in his 
own system, but we consider it a bad subject for dis- 
section, affording nothing but a disgusting exhibition 
of pedantry and egotism, at the expense of the most 
simple rules of orthography and etymology. 

Finally, we would say 
dox in scientific 


to this parody on, and para- 
knowledge, that we are convinced 
that our paper is uscless to him; but as we labor to 
please the public, who do not yet require a periodical 
spelling-book, we cannot change the character of our 
sheet, to meet his urgent necessity. We would not 
be unreasonable with nim. and therefore voluntarily 
offer to refund the amount he has paid us, and gratu- 
itously give him our opinion that he had better ex- 
pend it, in obtaining instruction in the art and science 
before mentioned—viz. Spelling and English Gram- 
mar. 

Since our last, several pamphlets and periodicals 
have appeared on our table. Among these we might 
name the Museum of Foreign Literature, for July ; 
the fourth number of the Shrine, and several others, 
A table of contents 
of the first mentioned, may be found on our adverti- 
sing page. 


rich in interest and information. 


We have not room at this time fora more 


|| extended notice. 
1) 





To CorresponpENTs.—The article which comes 
to us with a request that we would republish, although 
the reasons for making such request are 
be inserted as original. 


good, cannot 
The author says it has had 
no circulation beyond his own precincts, and indeed 
we have never seen it before, but we have seen many 
notices of it, in contemporary prints, comparing it 
with another by Willis—Albina McLush. We like 
the story and may publish it at some future time. 

«* C,* will please accept our thanks for his favor. 
There is much poetry in the article, but in his haste 
he has overlooked several imperfect Jines. He says, 
‘without you think them very fair.’ We think them 
good, but not very good, and should have published 
‘them but for his remark. We wait impatiently to 


|| hear from him again, 
‘| - 
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Green Mitts of Tyrots 


THE CELEBRATED TYROLEAN AIR, FROM ROSSINI’S GRAND OPERA OF «GUILLAUME TELL,’ 


POETRY BY GEORGE LINLEY, ESQ. 


THE PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS NEWLY ARRANGED, EXPRESSLY FOR THE a 


Allegretto non troppo. 
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child - hood so dear to me; 
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Again I press your verdant shade, Where oft my foot-steps have wildly strayed. 
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Once more Iam near him, My own one! My _ fondone! A- 
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gain [shall hear him, Love’s ac-cents re- peat: While to his sighs, my heart replies, And every glance is soft and sweet. From yonder woodland, sounding clear, His merry Bu-gle note | 
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hear ; with ‘of hawk, and falchion keen, comes, comes! my Tyrolien! Once more I be- hold him, 
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My dear one! 







































































SECOND VERSE. 


“Haste! haste, my love, why linger now? 
The sun is shedding his parting glow ; 
The chamois seeks his peaceful glade, 
Aud homeward wanders the mountain maid. 
O! come then and cheer me, 
My own one! my fond one! 
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Again thou shalt hear me 
Sing Love’s tender strain; 
While every note, my lips repeat, 


As soft and sweet thou’lt breatie again; 
Then haste my love, why linger now? 
The sun is shedding his parting glow, 


The chamois seeks his peaceful glade 


And homeward wanders the mountain maid. 














ae ee 


my fond one! To my bosom Ill fold him, my own Ty-ro-lien! 




















Hark ! hark! I hear his well known cry; 


While answering echo makes reply ; 


Now, now, he waves jhis scart of greelly 


He comes! be comes! ny ‘I'yrolien! 


Once more I be shold him, 


My dear one! my foud one! 


To iny bosom Vil told him, 


My own T ysolien ? ? 
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Symphony, as before. 
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